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SERMON XV. 


Matt. xxii. 39. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. 

[t is with infinite justice and propriety, that this 
precept is connected with that which enjoins the love 
of God, and that both, when taken together, are said 
to constitute the sum and substance of the divine law. 
All duties, prescribed by the Supreme Being, must of 
necessity have reference to him, and to the creatures 
he has made; and these duties must be conjoined ; 
there must not only be no opposition between them, 
but they must be-in the most perfect union, so that the 
perfornance of one shall involve the performauce of 
the other. To this purpose, we are told, that he “whe 
says, he loves God and hateth his brother, isa liar, 


and the trath is not in him ;” and again, “if a man. 


love not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God, whom he hath not seen ?’? Our Lord was 
asked by a doctor of the law, “whieh was the great 
commandment of the law ??? He was answered, “thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, This is the 
first, and great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it; thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
It is certainly, the very essence of moral justice, that 
we should revere, serve, obey and love the Author of 
our existence; and it is equally just, that we should 
exercise an affectionate regard to those who bear the 
divine image, and by every mean in our power, aim 
to promote their interest and welfare. The doctrine 


of true holiness, and the scriptural theory of moral 


justice are not so abstract and intricate subjects, as 
they have generally been considered. Moral justice 
seeks the highest glory of God, through the highest 
felicity of man. And if beth these objects are not 
secured, justice has not received its demands; and if 
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one is attained to the exclusion of the other, the like- 
ness between the first and second commands is de- 
stroyed, and “the things which God hath joined togeth- 
er, are put asunder.” 

That man should love his neighbor as himself is a 
precept, however, which requires a very careful ex- 
amination, especially, when made the foundation of a 
public discourse. It furnishes an important doctrine, 
nay, it contains the substance of all the doctrine ad- 
vanced in the Bible. It is the whole gospel in minia- 
ture ; and what is more, it is the great law by which 
both worlds are regulated, inasmuch as it enjoins that 
which makes earth resemble heaven, and constitutes 
all, of which we can conceive, of cclestial beatitude. 
Talk as learnedly as you please of future blessedness ; 
place heaven where you will, yet the man of reflection 
and discernment, will neither expect nor desire a 
higher glory, or more exalted joy than he sees present- 
ed in the words before us. These are considerations 
which render the proper discussion of the text, impor- 
tant, and the full understanding of its import, an ob- 
ject of vast consequence. 

The general observations which have been made 
upon the nature and relation of the duties enjoined in 
the law of God, lead to the consideration of the standard 
by which our conduct is to be regulated, in fulfilling 
this precept. The discussion of this point will form 
the first branch of the discourse. 

The fulfillment of any command seems to imply a 
standard orrule, by which the subject of the law go- 
verns himself in the act of obedience. Inthe present 
case, this fact is peculiarly obvious. It does not ap- 

ar, that the divine law is a positive, arbitrary insti- 
tution; that is, its moral requisitions are not so. 
The literal, or ceremonial parts of the law might 
have been so ; and indeed we should have expected 
that many requirements, made of the house of Israel 
would be of a positive character. They were ina 
state of infancy, as respected their intellectual and 
moral characters asd pewers, at the time the law was 
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given; and hence they were treated much as we treat 
children, in the first laws, which we prescribe for the 
regulation of their conduct. These must of necessity 
be positive, and apparently arbitrary. We endeavor 
to form habits of obedience, before the subject is able 
to know why he ought to obey, and without setting 
up any standard of obedience but our own will. This 
answers for the first rudiments of instruction; and 
the whole of the ritual part of the divine law, was no- 
thing more than the mere “rudiments of the world.* 
But the case is altered when we come to tlie spiritu- 
ality of the divine law. The subject must know why 
he is to obey,and he must be acquainted with some prin- 
ciple, which shall define the extent, and dictate the 
character of his obedience. In applying these remarks 
to the present case, we will suppose, that the law re- 
quired a love to our neighbor, equal in degree or ex- 
tent to that which Deity himself exercises towards 
man. Now in this case, all will grant that the stand- 
ard of duty is too high for beings like ourselves. We 
could not expect to reach it. We should forever “come 
short of the glory of God.” A finite being can never 
do that which belongs only to the Infinite Being to do. 
Laws, io be just, must be accommodated to the age, 
capacities and powers of the subjects. A child may 
be employed in the same service, and influenced by 
the same motives as his father; but he cannot be ex- 
pected to perform as much labor in a given time ; and 
to require it would be unjust, and to expect it, ab- 
surd. We will suppose, again, that man were requir- 
ed to love his neighbor, with the affection that glows 
in an angel’s breast; say that he was told to imitate 
“the rapt seraph, that adores and burns,” yet in this 
case, though the standard of moral duty is lowered, 
we are still left at uncertainty; the rule is too vague 
and indefinite to be followed. We know nothing of 
the degree of affection which superior beings exercise 
towards each ether, or toward inferior grades of be- 
ings. It is unnecessary to multip!y cases by way of 
supposition. It is sufficient to observe, that in fixing 
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the standard of moral virtue, the great legislator has 
avoided all the cases, which present impossibilities or 
leave the rule indefinite. Ina word, we havea rule 
of duty, clearly defined, and graduated according to 
the pewers we possess, and this rule is not in heaven, 
that we should inquire, “who shall ascend to bring it 
down to us,” neither in the deep, that we should ask, 
“who shall descend to bring it up to us.” The word 
is nigh us, even in our heart, and inour mouth. We 
love ourselves, and we either know or may know with 
what degree or extent of affectien, and hence we are 
enabled to determine the nature and extent of the 
ges which God requires of us towards our neigh- 
or. 

But self-love is a vicious principle, for this ver 
reason, that it is selfish. A Christian must be divest- 
ed of self, become totally disinterested, and ever 
feeling of his soul be absorbed in a regard te the glor 
of God.” This is the grave doctrine of “the wisdom 
of this world, which,” thank God, “cometh to nought,” 
and when it does so, it is no more than resolved into 
its original material. Butif self-love is so highly 
criminal, is it not strange indeed, that he who under- 
stood the whole mechanism of the heart, should not 
have denounced it, and cautioned his followers to be- 
ware of its corrupting influence? Is it not passing 
strange, that he “who spake as never man spake,” 
should not only not denounce this principle, but in- 
corporate it inte his gospel, make it an influential 
motive in his religion, and establish it as the proper 
atandard of brotherly love? Tell us, ye, who under- 
stand “the words of the wise and their dark sayings.” 
Solve, if you can, this perplexing enigma. But per- 
haps we shall need but little aid. Possibly the mys- 
tery may be cleared up, without any extraneous as- 
sistance. You must know then, that the glory of 
(iod, to which it is said, all feelings should be subor- 
dinate, is represented as having no necessary relation 
to human happiness. When the divine glory is thus 
defined, it is a matter of importance to lay self out of 
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the question, in order to form a seeming correspon- 
dence between the two parts of the system. It was 
known, that man loves himself, and that his self-love 
would, in all probability, rise against this scheme, 
and accordingly, care must be taken to dispose of the 
principle beforehand ; as despotic princes disarm their 
subjects, who, they suppose would use their arms in 
defence of their rights and immunities. This is my 
method of explanation, and I shall remain contented 
with it, till I find one that appears more rational. It 
does not particularly explain why our Savior ad- 
mitted the use of self-love; but it shows why others 
decry and condemn it, and why all kinds of self-love 
are ranked together, as if they are alike vicious, and 
reprehensible. 

There is then, a distinction which ought to be no- 
ticed, between gross self-love, and that which the 
divine law makes the standard of charity. A man 
may love himself in such a way, as to have no love to 
his neighbor. This is that exclusive principle, which 
may be denominated self-love perverted. That Christ 
had no reference to this kind of self-love, is too evi- 
dent to require proof: and that the systems to which 
I have briefly adverted make great use of it, is equally 
evident. It is in fact, the grand desideratum. Leta 
man feel no concern for the happiness of others, and 
he will be considered free from selfishness. True, 
the system supposes, he must be as willing to fail of 
his own felicity, if the glory of God requires, as to 
see his neighbors fail. But there is nothing risked 
here. This very willingness to be lost, is the surest 
pledge of eternal salvation. It is then, that in pro- 
fessing to lay aside all self, people are inordinately 
selfish ; and what is called the glory of God is made 
to consist in a grossly perverted principle of the hu- 
man heart, in that blind, and contracted self-love, 
which can neither excite a regard to others, nor move 
to deeds, or even to thoughts of benevolence. 

From these considerations, we pass to notice more 
particularly, the relation between self-love and social. 
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This will form the second and last head of the dis- 
course. 

And here we may judge by comparison. We may 
determine how the misery of man‘is increased, or to 
say the least, not mitigated or removed by the gross 
passion, which we have mentioned ; and with equal 
certainty, we may determine the relation between the 
principle, recommended in’ the text, and the welfare 
and goed of society. The exclusive principle, is re- 
probated in every part of the gospel. The pharisaic 
Jews had much of it. “They shut the kingdom of 
heaven against men.” They denied t!e Gentifes the 
privileges and blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom. 
They were selfish in the grossest sense of the term. 
They loved themselves, not only better than their 
neighbor, but to the exclusion of their neighbor. In 
the parable of the man who had fallen among thieves, 
we have a beautiful exemplification of the exercise of 
the two kinds of self-love. The priest and Levite 
passed by the wounded man, on the other side. This 
conduct was the effect of selfishmess. This was self- 
love perverted. How much honor these men claimed 
for acting with a view to the divine glory, we are not 
told. That they might putin a claim is quite evident, 
and with equal propriety, with many others. But the 
Samaritan had compassion on the miserable traveller ; 
“he went to the place where he was, and bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine.’? This, and his 
subsequent eonduct was truly noble and benevolent. 
But we are not to say, that self was not so far con- 
sulted, asto regulate the conduct of this good man. 
As I would not assert that the Samaritan had no self- 
love, so neither would I alledge that this was the 
ruling principle of his charitable regard. It is suffi- 
cient to consider the principle as the standard or 
measure of his benevolence. This is all that the pre- 
sent subject demands. If we would “do to others, as 
we would they should do to us,’ we must certainly 
examine our own minds, to ascertain what we would 
have done for us in certain circumstances, and this must 
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become the measure of our deeds of mercy towards 
our neighbors. Ethical writers are not agreed, as to 
the real character of self-love, whether it is the in- 
spiring principle of benevolence or not, or whether or 
not, all benevolence may be resolved into self-love. 
I shall not discuss these questions now ; the at a fu- 
ture time I may attemptit. It is enough that we 
fiud this principle to form the bound and measure of 
our kindest regard. 

[t is moreover essential to a correct understanding 
of the subject, and a proper discharge of the duty 
enjoined in the text, to remember, that tins self love 
is to be considered not as weak or blind, but as a spirit 
of discernment, enabling us to discover what would 
really contribute to our welfare, and of course do that 
for others, ‘which we believe will make them most 
happy, under existing circumstances. The impor- 
tance of this idea is manifest. A man may appeal to 
our charity, and demand or ask that which would, if 
communicated, prove essentially injurious. This com- 
pliance with such a request is not charity. It is not 
the love of our neighbor. If we appeal to self-love to 
decide our course of conduct in this case, it must be 
to that principle as connected with intelligence, and 
showing us what is really a good, as distinguished 
from iat only appears to be so. Dr. Young has 
told us of “self-love in a mistake, a poor, blind mer- 
chant, buying joys too dear:” and he speaks again, 
of “self-loye in her wits, and growing rich in bargains 
of delight.” We should ask ourselves, what would 
we, in our sober senses, have done for us in such a 
situation, and take our measures accordingly. The 
good which we may do, or communicate, does not 
consist in any one particularthing. It will vary ac- 
cording to circumstances ; and that will be the great- 
est good which proves of the greatest use in existing 
circumstances, but not always that which our humor 
or caprice lead us to consider as a good. The divine 
conduct seems to be governed by the same rule. God 
does not a:ways bestow what we ask for; if he did, 
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we have reason to think our condition would be still 
more miserable than it is. “Not to my wish, but to 
my want,” should be every Christian’s prayer. “Ye 
ask,’* says St. James, “and receive net, because ye 
ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon your lusts.” 
The love of God forbids the granting such petitions. 
I may conclude with remarking, that the theory of 
self-love, which we have presented, sufficiently indi- 
cates our path of duty. If we would be known to 
love God, we must love mankind, for the two precepts 
are conjoined in the gospel: and on the “love of God 


and of our neighbor as ourselves, hang all the law and 
the prophets.” 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 


A HINT TO VOMInae PRFACHERS. 


Something like a year after entering upon the du- 
ties of the ministry, [ spent an evening with a vener- 
able and worthy gentleman, who afterwards became 
my father-in-law. He was of the Baptist persuasion, 
and a bright ornament to his profession. Among other 
topics of conversation, that of great Preachers be- 
came a subject of discourse. Full of enthusiastic zeal, 
and favored by Providence with a ready utterance, 
and a commanding voice, I had succeeded in my itin- 
erant labors very far beyond my expectations; and 
withal felt some itchings to become a great Preacher. 


_ I mentioned the names of some in my own order, the 


splendor of whose talents eclipsed, in my opinion, the 
brilliancy of all others. The old gentleman in turn, 
enumerated a number who were the most distinguish- 
ed among the Baptist. But, said he, for my part, I 
prefer a good preacher to a great one. ‘These words 
connected with the artless and sound gravity with 
which they were uttered, touched the very quick of 
my soul. I saw the propriety of them, and after me- 
ditating upon them a short time, settled down upon 
the resolution to become a good preacher, if possible, 
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and never to indulge the inquietude about ministerial 
greatness. Tho this occurrence was almost twenty 
years ago, I have not, I believe, from that time to this, 
arranged a sermon, without recollecting the remark 
of my venerable friend and parent. Will the dis- 
course be a good one? This circumstance, it is believ- 
ed, tho trivial in itself, may be useful to those who 
have just commenced their labors in “the ministry of 
reconciliation.” They are prone to thirst for profes- 
sional eminence, and if they associate in their mind, 
genuine eminence with real holiness and moral virtue, 
the desire is commendable and salutary. But the 
glare of splendid talents, the charm of popularity, 
and of public applause are too apt to dazzle their eyes 
and deceive their hearts. [Ehave rarely known an 
instance in whicha preacher, young or old, attempted 
to deliver, what the world would call a great sermon, 
without failing, and tormenting his audience with a 
bad one. A great sermon, in the popular acceptation 
of the term, 1s one in which the sentiments and de- 
scriptions soar far beyond common capacities. Now 
a moment’s sober reflection will convince us, that a 
sentiment, or a description so humble that our loftier 
vision cannot perceive it, is as suitable and as useful 
to us as the one which soars so sublimely that our 
little eyes cannot reach it. Let the minister of Christ 
bear constantly in mind that goodness is sterlin 

greatness, and he will walk in the right way, “the 
path of the just that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.”’ These hasty remarks, may, if duly 
improved, be profitable to societies which are desti- 
tute of the stated ministry of the word. Guided by 
the rule here recommended, they will find but little 
difficulty in obtaining an acceptable preacher; one 
who will promote their growth in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
They should remember that there are, comparatively, 
but few in the vineyard of our Lord and Master, who 
are distinguished for natural talents, but many, who 
let their measure of “light shine before men.” I close 
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my remarks by repeating that goodness is sterling 

greatness ; and the only greatness about which a ra- 

tional creature can, with propriety, indulge a mo- 

ment’s anxiety. S. S. 
=— 


EXTRACT FROM A SERMON ON HABITUAL DEVOTION, PS. 
X. 4.—BY REV. JOHN CLARKE, D. D. 


That the potent majesty of God should always pos- 
sess Our minds is not to be expected. The invariable 
contemplation of any one object (were it possible) 
would absolutely unfit us for the duties of life, and for 
the station in which we are placed. Whilst we con- 
tinue in this world, we must experience many cares, 
and pursue many concerns of a merely temporal na- 
ture. We must make provision for our families ; we 
must educate our children, and introduce them into 
life. The farmer must cuitivate his lands. The mer- 
chant must attend to the objects of commerce. The 
mechanic must practise his art. The statesman must 
study the interests of his country, and concert meas- 
ures for its security. The legislator must make laws, 
and the magistrate execute them. ‘The judge must 
hear, and the advocate plead causes. The physician 
musi attend to the duties of his humane oflice; and 
men of all professions must act in the line of their 
calling. ‘There is such a thing as the business of life, 
and that business must be attended to. 

But such attention would be impossible, were God, 
in the literal sense, in all our thoughts. Were his 
infinite and adorable majesty to be the the sole object 
of our contemplation, the business of life would stand 
still. With such a powerful image before us, we could 
not so far command our thoughts, as to attend to any 
thing but the excellencies of his nature. We should 
be dead to the world around us, and indifferent to all 
its concerns. The active powers of the mind would 
undergo-a total relaxation; and the various duties, 
upon which the existence of society depends, would 
be altogether neglected. 
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In all ages, there have been some enthusiasts, who 
have endeavored to perfect their nature by divine con- 
templations. For this purpose they have retreated 
from the world ; forsaken its pleasures ; abandoned 
its cares ; and taken up their melancholy abode, eith- 
er with the beasts of the desert, or with persons of 
their own enthusiastic turn. But their zeai has never 
recommended them to the more enlightened part of 
mankind. From their contemplative lives religion 
has derived no credit, and human nature no honor.— 
Nor have they themselves outstripped others in their 
advances towards perfection. 

But such useless, such inactive beings should we all 
becoine, did ovr religion oblige us to exclude all 
thoughts, but those which terminate in God. As the 
faint rays, which proceed from the distant stars, are 
lost in the beams of the sun, so would all other ideas 
be swallowed up in those of the divinity. The bless- 
ings of life would be overlooked. Our country, our 
families, our friends, our liberty, and even our lives, 
would be regarded as objects of utter indifference.— 
We should have no hearts to feel ; no spirit to act. 
In short, our social nature would undergo an entire 
change, were we to call off the mind from all objects 
but the Supreme Being; and to abandon every pur- 
suit, but the contemplation of his majesty. 

It is plain, then, that David does not condemn the 
wicked, because that God was not, in this sense, in all 
their thoughts. Far other was the ground of his com- 
plaint. His controversy with the licentious part of 
mankind arose from that habitual thoughtlessness of 
God, and contempt of his governing authority, which 
appeared inall their words and actions. He condemn- 
ed them, because, so far from setting God always be- 
fore them, they studiously endeavored to banish him 
from their minds; because they never raised their 
eyes to him, either by way of gratitude or admiration; 
because they perversely endeavored to keep out of 
view the perfections of his nature, his universal pres- 
ence, his particular providence, his moral government, 
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his righteous laws,his just expectations from the human 
kind, and the future account, which every one must 
give. Truths so opposite to their principles and 
practices, could not be welcome to the wicked. As 
objects of contemplation they could afford them no 
pleasure ; and for this reason, these transgressors oot 
only neglected to call them up, but treated them as 
intruders, whenever they found their way into their 
minds, or solicited their attention. This was the 
great impiety, against which the monarch protests in 
so many places ; and to which he particularly alludes 
in the passage before us. 

God is a being to whom we all stand in the most 
important relation : : he is the former of our — 
and the father of our spirits: as he originally made, 
he upholds us in being: he gives us all the oe 
things which we enjoy ; ~and he | preserves us amid the 
numerous evils with which we are surrounded.— 
Throughout universal nature he is always present: he 
is intimately acquainted with the state and employ- 
ment of our minds; and he is a spectator of all the 
actions of our lives: heis our supreme governor ; and 
as such, has signified his pleasure, and required obe- 
dience. Finally, he is our judge ; and upon his right- 
eous decision must depend our condition in the ap- 
preaching state. Such is the great Ged, such his 
character, and such the mutual relation of him and 
his creatures. 

How proper then is it that such a being should often 
employ our serious meditation? Ought we not fre- 
quently to survey the perfectious of “his nature, and 
gratefully to remember our obligations to his good- 
ness? Ought not the mind to be in such a state, that 
the visible creation and the events of providence will 
readily awaken the idea of a God ? Though we cannot 
confine all our contemplations to him, “yet is it not 

reasonable that we should cultivate a spirit of habit- 
ual devotion? Surely, itis: and consequently the 
salmist has justly condemned th ose, “who have not 
God in all their thoughts.” 
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And from this view of the subject, we may easily 
determine against what particular description of men 
the same charge may be now urged. They who sel- 
dom reflect ona power above ; they who do not trace 
the wisdom, power, and goodness of God in the works 
of nature, and dispensations of providence; they who 
do not habitually keep in mind that God is a mor- 
al governor, and all men his subjects ; they, in one 
Ww ord, who do not employ their thoughts upon any 
of these objects or duties, which more immediately 
respect the most high, may be ranked among those 
practical atheists, which David, in the passage before 
us, meant to expose. They put the thoughts of God 
far from them; and they desire not the knowledge 
of his ways. 


EI 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 
SUPERSTITION AND LIBERALITY CONTRASTED. 


Returning from Saratoga Springs, a few years since, 
the writer found it necessary, in order to meet his ap- 
pointment on the Sabbath, to ride late the evening 
preceding. Finding no inn, he called for entertain- 
ment at a private house, and was informed ef a stop- 
ping-place, a few mites ahead; again inquiring, they 
had taken down their sign, but said the people at a 


house a short distance further, were alw ays prepared 


for travellers. Arriving there, the men were all in 


bed, and could not get up, but said, down at the store, 
at Esq. L.’s the conveniences were good. [told them 
it was late, the day had been extremely hot, my ride 
very irksome, and, ‘that a distance of three miles more, 
wonld be sensibly felt, even admitting I could be sure 
of finding r entertainment; which would be extremely 
uncertain. But a few frail excuses were blundered 
out, and Esq. L.’s tolks were declared to be pious peo- 
ple, and would not suffer the needy to call, unnoticed 
and unblest. At length, the wearv, dust-covered 
traveller arrived at the detiatet asylum for the desti- 
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tute, suffering pilgrim, whom irreligion had coldly 
neglected. Calling to some men standing before the 
store, inquiry was made, whether the gentleman of 
the house was at home ; the answer was in the nega- 
tive, but that his ladv was present. He was asked, 
if they were charitable people, and professed the 
christian religion. He said, they did make that pro- 
fession, and were very good people, too. Half choak- 
ed with the innumerable particles inhaled with the 
dusty atmosphere, so fatigued, as to be just able to 
crawl into the house, I saw the mistress of the family, 
seated by the window, in a large armed chair, rocking 
herself into apparent sleep. Said I, kind lady, 
will you have the goodness to entertain a poor unfor- 
tunate stranger this evening F She replied, “We can- 
net, sir.’ Indeed, good woman, perhaps you have 
not sufficiently acquainted yourself with the situation 
of your petitioner. I am exhausted by travelling, 
have called several times and found no rest for my 
poor body, but was encouraged to press on to this 
place, where [I should not fail of finding the stran- 
ger’s friend and the pilgrim’s home. Without scarce- 
ly opening her eyes, she said there was a tavern not 
more than three or four miles ahead, and it would be 
right for them to entertain me. Sighing for disap- 
pointment, the writer observed, that tho he solicited 
entertainment as a beggar, he was not altogether 
moneyless, but would return tearful thanks in paying 
for a pillow, on which to lay his head, for the night. 
Mrs. L. said it was against her principle to entertain 
people on Saturday evening. I told her, that, on 
hearing they professed the religion of him whom I de- 
lighted to serve, no doubt existed, but they would en- 
tertain the weary strangers, as thereby some had en- 
tertained angels unawares. 

After riding a short distance, I heard and saw a 
number of men, with teams, collecting hay, at that 
late hour. From them a man came riding, of whom 
I learned, that the laborers were in the employment 
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of Esq. L. at whose house I had just called, and from 
principle been denied a resting place. Giving him a 
short history of the treatment towards me, he very 
wnildly apologized for Mrs. L. by saying, she was a 
fine pious woman as ever lived ; but ‘that the family 
were Separatists or Puritans, and as the next day was 
Communion, in their Church, either the husband or 
the wife must fast and abstain from all werldly con- 
cerns, the evening preceding. He added, that Mr. 
L. had a great quantity of hay out, then ready to go 
in, and must take the charge of his hands, in securing 
it that night, and his wife was undergoing the afflic- 
tion, necessary for them both, before the Communien. 
Any other time, he said, Mrs. L. would be found a 
tender-hearted, good woman as lived in the world. 
He appeared perfectly serious and candid in his 
statements. Musing, as I rode along, | was led to 
inquire, what analogy the Separatist principle had to 
Christianity. It was easy to demonstrate, however, 
that the woman was a separatist ; for her profession 
had separated her from reason, religion, and the nat- 
ural benevolence of her own heart. 

I concluded there was a good opportunity to try an 
experiment. Soon discovering two men ata door, L 
asked them, if they knew of a wicked Universalist in 
that vicinity! One replied, that he knew of Univer- 

salists ; but did not know as they were more wicked 
than other people. A man, he continued, who pro- 
fessed that faith, passed a few minutes before, and 
had gone home; pointing across a stream to his 
house. Without making further inquiry, I went to 
his door and called. ‘Who’s there?” said the man 
within. <A poor beggar, destitute and neglected, I re- 
plied. He soon opened the door, saying, “My house 
is the home for all such. You will want something 
to eat, | suppose—what will you have ?” Not any 
thing, said I, for myself; but my beast will want feed- 
ing. “Your beast!’ he replied ; ; “I thought you were 
on foot—I hope you are not so w retched as I am 
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afraid—have you met with any great misfortune that 
you should have to beg for entertainment?” IT told 
him | had met with nothing more, than to be denied 
a bed on which to sleep, because it was Saturday eve- 
ning. 

Having provided a light, he began to gaze and smile, 
saying, “But it appears to me you don’t, look much 
y: like a beggar—I should have thought you were a min- 
ister.’ His lady calling him to the bed-reom, told 
him with a low voice, she had mistrusted it was the 
minister, who was to preach there the next day. He 
returned, and looking me earnestly in the face, with- 
| out further ceremony, embraced my hand, tho totally 
‘ unacquainted, and with eyes as full of tears, as his 
heart was of joy, declared, he never so sensibly felt 
the force of the passage of the good Book, “Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers: for thereby have 
some entertained angels unawares.” 

The Editer has not published this comparatively 
trifling, but really true account, neither for the sake 
of ainusement, nor unfair crimination of otners’ é¢s6n- 
ie duct. The principal motive is, to admonish my read- 
4 ers, against imbibing these superstitions in profession, 
which prevent the exercise of the natural, generous 
feelings of the heart. As much as ministers declaim 
against the corruptions of our nature, those of tradi- 
tion and bad habits, are much worse. The most crit- 
ical examination of the subject will justify the remark. 
Several things are peculiarly observable in the ac- 
count just given of profession and practice. 

i. Notwithstanding the dear woman was naturally 
: possessed of a kind and generous disposition, and had 
ij the esteem and friendship of her neighbors, and would 
commonly do honor to the christian profession, still, 
there was one evening in four weeks, in which her 
conscience ferbade her showing mercy to the weary so- 
f journer! Hence it is evident, that her improper ‘con- 
| duct was the result of a mistake ; no censurable mo- 
tive beine ascribable to that article of the Puritan 
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profession. Itis really unaccountable, that the do- 
minion of priestcraft and superstition should, so long, 
and in so many different ways, be perpetuated, in this 
enlightened age and country. That people should 
read the scriptures in their own tongue, be conversant 
with the history of ovr blessed Lord, of his benevo- 
lent professions and miracles of mercy ; read his sol- 
emn and reiterated commands to his followers, to do 
unto others, as they would be done by, and yet, sup- 
pose his religion would forbid the entertainment of 
strangers, is truly astonishing ; more strikingly mar- 
vellous is the consideration, that the good woman was 
undergoing a preparatory afiliction, for the sacramen- 
tal commemoration of our Savior’s sufferings and 
death. May we not venture to suggest, that if their 
profession of religion had embraced the sentiment, 
that his death was designed for the good of all men, 
natural and revealed religion would have co-operated, 
and the one served to strengthen and do honor to the 
other F 

2. This exhibition of superstition is commendable, 
in comparison with many instances of it, discoverable 
in the Christian community. There was no inquiry, 
whether the traveller was a professor or not ; whether 
of one denomination or of another. In this respect, 
the profession and practice were impartial. But how 
often is it the case, that a man, or his helpless family, 
is left to the mercy of the elements, or put to the 
most cruel death, for a supposed heretical faith ? How 
frequently, even at this day, do we see neighbors and 
former friends, standing at scornful distance from 
each other, on account of different views on religious 
subjects ? Brothers will be at variance, parents and 
children contend and almost fight, and husband and 
wife exercise the bitterest feelings, merely for differ- 
ence of opinion! All these things are the unholy off- 
Spring of priestcraft and superstition. An abuse of 
the kindest blessings, generaliy produces the worst 


consequences. A noble institution dishonored, is an 
23* 
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almost irreparable injury. ‘ Net so with a mean pro- 
fession ; that only ferms a contrast ¢f something bet- 
ter. Buta mistaken judgement inakes abused Chris- 
tianity coalesce with the most mischievous institu- 
tions, and from that circumstance, draws inferences 
unfriendly to the whole, and confirmed infidelity is 
the consequence. QO, ye professors of our holy reli- 
gion, strive to cultivate peace and good will among 
men, that the cause of our Lord be not wounded and 
dishonored by your teans. 

3. The Universalist, on whom the beggar called, 
hesitated not 2 moment in opening his door, and bid- 
ding him welcome. O, ye of like profession, imitate 
his example. Of all men, you are under the greatest 
obligation to be hberal and merciful. It is hoped 
that this recorded instance of Christian generosity, so 
honorable to our holy profession, will be duly noticed 
and imitated, by the readers of the Intelligencer, their 
example prove salutary with others, till Christianity 
universally prevail, and the reign of human wretched- 


ness be exchanged for scenes of rational rejvicing and 
delight. 


Es 


From the Christian Disciple. 
WAS JESUS CHRIST A LITERAL SAGRIFICE ? 


In reading the New Testament, especially the e- 
pistles, we’ meet with language like the following, in 
relation to “the author and finisher of our faith.”’— 
“This is my blood of the New Testament which is 
shed for many, for the remission of sins.??*—“Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world.’t——*“For even Christ, our passover, is sacri- 
ficed for us.”°°*{—*Who, his own self, bare our sins in 
his own body ou the tree.”§ “Christ also hath loved 
us, and given himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice 


* Matth. xvi. 28. Luke xxii. 20. 


+ John i. 29. t 1 Cor. v. 7. 
41 Pet. ii, 24. 
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to God.”* “We are sanctified through the offering 
up of the body of Jesus Christ.” “This man, after 
he had offered one sacrifice for sins.’—“How much 
more shall the blood of Christ, whe, through the E- 
ternal spirit offered himself, without spot, to God, 
purge your consciences :’—*“He appeared to put away 
sin, by the sacrifice of himself.” “Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of many :”*t with many other 
passages, not, perhaps, more strong and prominent, 
but of the same’ general character.t 

The question very naturally arises in the mind of 
a serious reader of the scriptures, whether this lan- 
guage is to receive a literal, or a figurative construc- 
tion. This is an important inquiry. if we say it is 
to be construed strictly or literally, the conse- 
quence seems irresistibly to follow, that Jesus Christ 
was offered, or that he offered himself, as an expiatory 
sacrifice for the sins of either a part or the whole of 
the human race: that by his blood the Creator was 
rendered propitious to his creatures; or that Jesus 
was, 1n the words of the Westminster divines§ lit- 
erally and properly, “a sacrifice to satisfy divine Jus- 
tice :°?> and we must receive that as the doctrine of 
the scriptures, and convert it as we may to our spir- 
itual nourishment; and tu the correction and eleva- 
tion of our views of the divine character and govern- 
ment. Butifon the other hand, we are to give all 
this sacrificial language a metaphorical or figurative 
construction, the doctrine just stated will derive from 
it no support; and we shall be left free to understand 
it in a manner which shall accerd with the known and 
ordinary principles of the moral government of God: 
with those views of his character which are given us 
in other parts of the scripture ; and with the ordinary 
acceptation of the same or similar language applied by 
the sacred writers to other persons and things. 


* Eph. v 2. Tt Heb. x. 10. 12. ix. 14. 26. 28. 

t Vide Mark xiv. 24. 1 Cor. x1. 24. 2Cor. v.21. 1 John 
Hi. 2. iv. 10. 

$ Westminster Catechism, Qu. 25. 
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In relation to the exposition of the scriptures there 
is no question more important than this now before 
us, whether the sacrificial language used by the sa- 
cred writers in respect to Jesus Christ is to be con- 
strued strictly or metaphorically. We ought, then, 
to come to the question as those who are to give an 
account ;—who are to answer, at a future day, tor our 
use or abuse of the treasures of heavenly wisdom which 
are entrusted to our charge :—for our use or abuse of 
those high faculties, to which the Divine Being has 
addressed the revelation of his character and purposes 
contained in the sacred volume; and as those who 
ought to be ready to answer for that easy credulity 
which believes too much, not less than for that cautious 
skepticisin which at last believes too little. 

We begin the inquiry, then, by remarking that, if 
the passages in the New Testament which speak of 
Jesus as a sacrifice to God, when strictly coustrued, 
shall be found to harmonize with each other, and with 
other plain passages of the scriptures, and with known 
facts, then they may be construed literally: altho, at 
the same time, if, when understood fizuratively, they 
be equally harmonious with known facts, with other 
parts of scripture, and with the usages of language, 
they may also be construed figuratively: and, in that 
case, it might still remain a question whether a figu- 
rative or a literal coustruction should prevail. But 
if these several passages, when construed literally, be 
found to contradict other passages of scripture, or 
certain known facts, or each other, then, the literal 
must be abandoned for a metaphorical construction. 

How then, in the first place, dees the effect pro- 
duced upon the mind by understanding literally the 
several passages quoted from the New Testament, in 
the beginning of this article, and others like them, 
harmonize with language like the following? “Will 
the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with 
ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first- 
born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for 
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the sin of my soul?’’* “Sacrifice and offering thou 
didst not desire ; burnt offering and sin offering thou 
hast not required. + ©Thou desirest not sacrifice, 
else would | give it; thou delightest not in burnt of- 
fering.”t “He that covereth his sins shall not pros- 
per, but, whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall 
have mercy.’’§ “Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrightous man his thoughts, and let him return 
unto the. Lord and he will have mercy upon him, even 
to our God for he will abundantly pardon.”’|| These 
are but a few from a multitude of texts in the Old 
Testament either expressly declaring, or plainly 
implying, that our Heavenly Father, who is alse our 
Judge, is ready to forgive the penitent merely in consi- 
deration, or on condition, of his repentance and 
reformation: and that a literal sacrifice, either of man 
or beast, considered as a religious act, or any thing 
more than a security, ora test, of allegiance to the 
Jewish theocracy, is not what God reg vires at the 


hand of his creatures.—The same impression is deep- 
ened when we find this language quoted from the Old 
Testament into the New: “Sacrifice and offering thou 
wouldest not ;—in burnt offerings and sacrifices for 
sin thou hast no pleasure :’" and when we hear Jesus 
himself approving and confirming the opinion of the 
scribe,** that to love God and our neighbor is more than 
all whole burnt offering and sacrifice. —From this lat- 
ter class of texts, according to the only construction 
of which they appear to be capable, we infer irresis- 
tibly that pardon is ready and free to the penitent, and 
that it depends, in no case, upon the condition of any 
offering or sacrifice for sin: while, from the former 
class, if construed literally, the conviction seems 
equally irresistible that Jesus, our Lord, has become 


* Mich. vi. 7. t Ps. xl. 6. 
t Ps. li. 16. § Prov. xxvii. 13. 
| Isaiah lv. 7. * Heb. x. 5, 6. 


** Mark xii. 33. 
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a Savior by having offered himself up as a proper sa- 
crifice to propitiate his Father, by expiating our sins. 
—Are these representations of the divine proceedings 
consistent with each other? Does not a literal con- 
struction of the former class of texts make them irre- 
concileable with the latter class?—There certainly 
appears to be either diseord between them, or, what is 
no better than discord—*“harmony not understood.” 

Secondly :—Does the doctrine that Jesus was a 
proper sacrifice, which seems to result from a literal 
construction of the sacrificial language applied to him 
in the New Testament, agree with known facts ? 

[t must be granted,—no one will deny, that if Christ 
was literally a sacrifice to God, he must have been of- 
fered as such: he must have been put to death by 
some one asa sacrifice. For the very notion of a 
sacrifice is that of a religious offering made by some 
person or persons to some God or Gods, as a religious 
act. There is no prayer, where there is no intent to 
pray. In the idea of a gift, is embraced that of a giv- 
er. There can be no sacrifice where there is not an 
offering made with a sacrificial intent. If Jesus then 
was a sacrifice, who sacrificed him? 

1. Was he offered, as a sacrifice, by the Romans ? 
They were his immediate executioners. It was a 
Roman magistrate that pronounced sentence of death 
against him:—a Roman soldiery that executed that 
sentence :—a Roman spear that pierced his side.— 
Was he offered, as a sacrifice, by the Romans ?—To 
this hypothesis it may be objected, in the first place, 
that human sacrifices were never allowed by the estab- 
lished laws of Rome. It is true that a few, very few, 
cases of human sacrifices can be found in Roman his- 
tory during the eight hundred years frem the founda- 
tion of the city to the death of Christ. Some time 
after Christ, during the reign of Nero or Vespasian, 
Pliny* states that human sacrifices sometimes oc- 


* Ap. Jahn. Archeologia Bib. $ 404. 
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curred in Rome. But, before that declining period of 
Roman greatness and virtue, we find but a single in- 
stance in which human sacrifices were offered in 
Rome, to propitiate the gods: and this took place 
nearly two centuries before Christ, when the approach 
of Haanibai to its gates had thrown the city into the 
utmost consternation.” But the historian, to whom 
we are indebted for the knowledge of this faet, as- 
sures us that the place had never before been stained 
by his countrymen with the blood of human victims.t 
And from the terms of abhorrence in which the Ro- 
mans, at that very time, speak of those nations which 
sacrificed even their prisoners of war, we learn in 
what detestation human sacrifices were held by that 
peopte.t 

To the present hypothesis it may be objected, sec- 
ondly, that Rome, the city itself, was the only place in 
which human victims were ever offered by the Romans. 
But Jesus was put to death in Judea—A third objec- 
tion is that, among the Romans, all sacrifices were 
offered by their priesthood ; whereas Jesus was exe- 
cuted by their soldiery. And, fourthly, it may be 
objected that, whereas the few human victims that 
were offered in Rome were buried alive,§ Jesus, on 
the contrary, suffered death upon a cross, a species of 
punishment inflicted by the Romans, only upon slaves, 
robbers, assassins, and those who were adjudged guil- 
ty of sedition :| and we know, for the evangelists 
inform us, that this was the crime for which our r Lord 
was tried and, however improperly, condemned.— 
Was he, then, offered as a sacrifice by the Romans? 


* Livii Hist. lib xu. 

t Gallus et Galla, Grecus et Greca, in foro Boario, sub 
terra vivi demissi sunt, in locum saxo conceptum, rbi ante, 
hosttis humanis minime Romano sacro, imbutum’’ —(ut supra.) 

t See the speech of Cn. Metellus before the Senate, in re- 
gard to the Galli, in Asia. Livii Hist. lib. xxxvili. 

§ Jahn, Arch. Bib. § 404. 

| Jahn, Arch. bib. § 261. ibi laudata. 
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2. Was he offered, asa sacrifice, by the Jews? To 
the idea that he was, the first objection which we have 
to offer is, that there is no evidence in the scriptures 
that, in procuring his death, they had any intent to of- 
fer him as a sacrifice. And we must remember that a 
sacrificial intent is as indispensable, in order to con- 
stitute any thing a literal sacrifice, as an intent to 

ray, is to render any address a prayer. And second- 
ly we object they could not have intended to offer 
Jesus as a sacrifice, for the following reasons. 1. The 
only sacrifices which the Jews ever did, or ever could 
offer, in the land of Canaan, without committing a 
crime that was construed into treason, and capitally 
punished as such, were those which were expressly 
appointed in the Mosaic law. That law not only does 
not permit human sacrifices, but it repeatedly forbids 
them ;* and abounds with the most fearful denuncia- 
tions against them. 2. All the bloody or animal sacri- 
fices which were required or allowed by Moses, were 
either piacular, such as were offered in expiation of 
trespasses, or sins; or eucharistical, such as were of- 
fered as testimonials of gratitude. All these must be 
animals of certatn kinds, distinctly specified. With 
these facts before our eyes, it is a needless waste of 
labor to prove that our Lord could not have been re- 
garded by the Jews asa literal sacrifice, either euchar- 
istical, or piacular :—either as an expression of gra- 
titude, or as an atonement for sin.—3. A third reason 
why the Jews could not have considered Jesus as a 


* Levit. xvill. 21. Deut. xviii. 10. 2 Kings xvii. 17, 18. 
Ps. cvi. 37, 38.40 Deut. xii. 31.—1f then, Jesus had been 
offered by the Jews, animo sacrificandi, with the most sacrifi- 
cial intent, the offering would have been a capital crime by 
their law, and, of course, not an acceptable sacrifice with God, 
who gave their law; for he accepts no sacriéce of which the 
very offering is guiltv. To even a heathen moralist it was 
obvious *nullam scelere religionem exsolyi :°—that no religious 
duty is discharged by the perpetration of a crime.  Livii Hist. 
lib, il. 
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sacrifice, of any kind, is that, from before the entrance 
of the [sraelites into the land of Canaan, they were 
strictly and repeatedly forbidden, under penalty of 
excision, to offer any sacrifices whatever, except in 
such place as the Lord should appoint for that pur- 
puse.* Before the building of the temple, the place of 
sacrifice seems nut to have been permanently fixed ; 
but the altar was raised whenever the tabernacle 
stood, or wherever the ark of the Covenant, which was 
the great sanctuary of the Israelitish religion, happen- 
ed to rest.t The object of this law, from which there 
was no exception, except that a prophet had authority 
to dispense with it,t was to guard the worshippers, 
and even the priests of Jehovah, from all temptation 
and all opportunity of relapsing into the idolatry by 
which they were surrounded, and to which they were 
so propense. ‘This law was, it is true, often violated 
by wicked monarchs before, and even after, the build- 
ing of the temple. It was occasionally violated even 
down to the time of the transportation into Babylon ; 
and, indeed, the transgression of this law was the 
principal cause of the transportation. But, after the 
return of the Jews from Babylon, they observed that 
law so faithfully, that net an instance of its violation 
in Judea§ can be shewn till the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by the Romans. And it is owing to the destruction 
of the temple and altar in Jerusalem, that all Jewish 
sacrifices have ever since been suspended. From the 
return of the Jews from Babylon to this moment, the 
offering of a sacrifice, of any kind, in any other place 
than the altar and Temple in Jerusalem, would have 


* Levit. xvii. 1—9, especially verses 8,9. Deut. xii. 5—28. 
Levit. xxvi. 30. 

t Vide Michaelis, Mos. Law, § 188. Jahn Arch. Bib. § 376, 

t 1Sam. xii. 8-14. xvi. 1—5. 1 Kings xvii. 21—40. 

§ he case of Onias, in Egypt, (Joseph. Ant. Jud. xii. 3. § 3. 
Michaelis Mos. Law, § 188.) could bardly be considered as an 
exception, had the observation been general. Butit is no ex- 
ception, restricted, as the statement is, to Judea, 
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appeared to them as an inexpiable offence, the most 
shocking of all abominations. But Jesus “suffered 
without the gate.’”’* 

Again, 4. As with the Romans, so it was, especially 
after the captivity, with the Jews: all their bloody 
sacrifices must be offered by the hands of their own 
priesthoodt ‘The interference of strangers, and es- 
pecially of their enemies, with the offering of their 
sacrifices, would have been regarded by the Jews with 
the utmost horror. Yet Jesus died by the hands of 
the idolatrous Romans, and the Jews were clamorous 
that he might die by their hands. Did they, then, 
consider him asa sacrifice? Could they have so con- 
sidered him? If in any sense, it can be said that 
Jesus was sacrificed by the Jews, it can be only in a 
figurative sense. It may be said that thay sacrificed 
him to their envy, to one of the most bitter and malig- 
nant of their own passions ; but not to the God of 
their fathers, the God of holiness and mercy, either 
as an expression of their gratitude or as an expiation 
of their sins. 

$.—Did Jesus, then, sacrifice himself ?—It will not 
be denied that, as, at one time, it might be said that 
the Jews sacrificed our Lord to their envy, so, at 
another, it may be said, that he sacrificed himself upon 
the altar of his duty, or of benevolence, or of pity to 
the human race. But this is figurative language: and 
by it we mean that he devoted himself, gave up his 
life, rather than abandon the arduous and painful 
offices which he had been commissioned to fill ;—the 
offices of our Teacher, example, and Savior. But this 
metaphorical sacrifice is the result of a metaphorical 
construction of the passages under consideration. A 
literal construction of those passages makes the Savior 
not only a literal sacrifice, but the greatest of all lite- 
eral sacrifices. .4s such, we now ask, did he offer 
himself ? 


* Heb. xii. 12. + Jahn Arch. Bib. § 378. 
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To the idea that he did, it may be objected, 1. That 
he never told his disciples that he intended to offer 
himself, he never gave them to understand that he 
considered himself as a sacrifice. On the contrary, 
he did tell his disciples that he came, among other 
things, to give his life, not a sacrifice, but a ransom 
for many. On this fact we have something more to 
offer shortly. 2. We may ebject to the supposition 
that Jesus offered himself as a literal sacrifice to God, 
in any sense, the known fact, to which all the evan- 


gelists testify, that he did not offer himself at all. 


While he did not shun death, if it lay where duty led 
him, he did not seek it. He was followed, arrested, 
led away to trial and to death. He did not court 
danger, but rather sought to avoid it—When we see 
the Roman Curtius* voluntarily leaping into a gulf to 
appease the offended gods of his country and his 
worship ;—or the two Decii, father and son,t after 
deliberately devoting themselves as victims, and, as 
such, receiving consecration from the priesthood, 
voluntarily rush into the thickest ranks of their ene- 
mies, and fall by their swords, we say that here are 
men who offer themselves a sacrifice to their country 
and its gods. We admire their patriotism; and, 
while we lament their superstition, we give them 
credit for a lofty, tho perhaps, misguided, devotion. 
But how different from the conduct of these men was 
that of Jesus of Nazareth! They voluntarily plunged 
into the abyss, that they might be destroyed. He cast 
himself upon the current of bis duty, and was borne 
on by that. They sought death. He merely did not 
shrink from it, when called by duty to meet it. They 
actively gave themselves to the destruction which 
they might have escaped. He passively, though mag- 
nanimously, submitted to that which appeared inevi- 
table. So far from courting his sufferings and seeking 
death, his prayer to his heavenly Father was reiterat- 


* Liv. Hist. lib, vii. + Id, lib, viii. x. 
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ed and earnest, that, if it were possible, the cup which 
was preparing for him might pass from him. How 
then can it be said that Jesus offered himself to God 
as a literal sacrifice of any kind ?—And if it is a fact, 
that he did not offer himself,—if it is a fact that nei- 
ther the Romans nor the Jews offered him—as a sacri- 
fice, by whom was he so offered P—Is not the literal 
construction of the sacrificial language relatipg, to 
him, contradicted by so many known facts, that we 
ought to hesitate before we adopt it P 
Thirdly. Do not many of the texts in which Jesus 
is spoken of as a sacrifice, when literally construed, 
contradict each other, no less than other scriptures, 
and known facts P—*“ Wherefore, when he cometh into 
the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest 
not, but a body hast thou prepared me.”* For what? 
A sacrifice! to be made an offering /—Again; we 
have just remarked that altho Jesus never speke of 
himself as a sacrifice, yet he did tell his disciples that 
he came to give his life a ransom for many.t Now, 
tho, in the metaphorical use of language, we may say, 
of the same thing, now, that it is a sacrifice, and now 
a ransom, we are not allowed that license when we 
are using language in its literal sense. Strictly speak- 
ing, a sacrifice 1s one thing, and a ransom Is another, 
so different that one can neither be used nor mistaken 
for the other. If, then, the body, or the blood, or the 
life of Jesus was, either strictly or figuratively, a ran- 
som,—as he declares that it was, either strictly or 
figuratively,—it could not have been a literal sacrifice. 
Again.—Does the writer to the Hebrews, in one of 
the texts quoted at the beginning of this article, say, 
“This man, after that he had once offered a sacrifice 
for sins ?” Paul, inanother of these texts, says, “for 
even Christ, our passover, is sacrificed for us." We 
have already seen that all bloody sacrifices under the 


* Heb. x. 5. t Matt. xx. 28. 
* Heb. x. 12 ‘ 1 Cay vir. 
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Mosaic law, the only sacrifices in Judea that were hot 
idolatrous, were either piacular or eucharistical. All 
sacrifices for sins were piacular. ‘The passover how- 
ever was eucharistical.* The literal construction of 
one of these texts makes Jesus a piacular sacrifice, an 
offering made as an expiation or atonement for sin. 
The literal construction of another makes him an 
eucharistical sacrifice. But if he be, either strictly 
or metaphoricatly, as one text represents him, an eu- 
charistical sacrifice, an acknowledgment of divine 
mercy,—he cannot be as the letter of another would 
seem to make him, a piacular sacrifice,—a_ satisfac- 
tion of divine justice. 

Once nore: “Phis, says our Lord, is my blood of 
the New Covenant.”*t—By this we are probably to un- 
derstand that the blood or death of Jesus was the rati- 
fication, sanction, or seal,—the evidence or surety— 
of that New Covenant of which he was the Mediator. 
But the animal that was slain or sacrificed, among all 
Oriental nations, in ratification of a Covenant, was 
never considered as a piacular, but always as an eu- 
charistical sacrifice.t ‘They were not indeed exclu- 
sively sacrifices of thanksgiving, as were some others: 
but they were directly opposed to expiatory offerings. 
If Jesus therefore, was literally 2 sacrifice of either of 
these three kinds,—federal, a sacrifice in ratification 
of a covenant ;—paschal, an offering made at the pass- 
over ;—or piacular, a sacrifice for sins ;—he could not 
have been either of the other two. If he was a paschal : 
he could have been neither a piacular nor a federal 
Sacrifice: if a piacular ; neither a federal nor pas- 
chal: if a federal ; neither a paschal nor a piacular. 
But a literal construction of the passages in question, 
makes him either or all of them indifferently. Is not 


* “Ad recolenda majora beneécia divina instituta erant festa 
paschatis, pentecostis, et tabernaculorum.””—Jabn, Arch. Bib. 
§ 353. Vide et § 354. 

t Matt. xxvi. 2%. 

t Jahn Arch. Bib. § 383. supported by Exod. xxiv. 4--8. 
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this alone sufficient proof that he was literally nei- 


ther? Is it not sufficient proof that a metaphorical 


construction of these texts must be adopted, since a 
literal construction arrays them in such direct con- 
tradiction to each other, to the plain declarations of 
God in other parts of the scriptures, and to known 
incontrovertible facts ? 

Before answering these questions affirmatively, we 
ought perhaps to pause, and ask ourselves whether it 
is according to the authorized usages of language to 
give a figurative interpretation to expressions so direct, 
and apparently so plain, as the sacred writers use in 
most of the texts which we areconsidering. This is 
undoubtedly a proper inquiry, and it ought to be faith- 
fully pursued. At the same time, however, we ought 
to look back upon the ground that we have already 
gone over, and seriously consider that, having shewn 
that a literal interpretation of the texts in question 
makes them directly coutradictory to other passages 
of scripture,—to known facts—and to themselves ;— 
no other alternative now remains to us than either to 
give them a figurative construction, or to reject them 
as talse, because thus contradictory. 

Bearing this consideration in mind, then, do we not 
find expressions similar to many of these in question, 
in ordinary use, in our own times, in the frigid zone 
of an occidental and modern language ? We say, of 
the intemperate man, that he gives himself up to his 
appetites ; of the sensualist, that he sacrifices himself 
upon the altar of his passions: and by this we mean 
that they abandon themselves respectively to vicious 
indulgences tho their vices are their destruction. 
The parent suffers for his children. The patriot, with 
a generous devotion, gives himself up as a sacrifice to 
his country, when he endangers and loses his all—his 
life itself, in its defence. But by this language no one 
understands that the parent, or patriot, literally offers 
himself as a propitiatory sacrifice for his family or his 
country. Civil liberty is secured, even in its best 
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estate, by the sacrifice of our natural rights. The 
great cause of philanthropy is served only bs the phi- 
lanthropist’s taking upon himself a part of the suffer- 
ings of those whom he travels and toils and watches 
to bless.—Yet, by the use of such language, nobody is 
led into the belief of a literal sacrifice, or a literal vi- 
carious suffering. As we go back into the depths of 
antiquity we find, in writers of the highest authority, 
language still more bold, though of the same general 
character Says Cicero, speaking of his efforts and 
privations in saving his country from the conspiracy 
of Catiline,—*«In this season of your alarm I have pas- 
sed over many things in silence: I have made many 
concessions: [have undergone much: J have healed 
many of the public maladies,as it were by my own 
sufferings.’* Again, “If the consulship be granted 
me only on this condition, that IT endure every kind 
of affliction, and pain, and even torture, [ will bear 
them net only with fortitude but cheerfully, provided 
that by my sufferings I may secure the dignity and 
salvation of yourselves and of Rome.”t How far is 
this language below Isaiah’s: “The chastisement of 
our peace was upon him; and by his stripes we are 
healed.”*t 

Josephus, an author of the same nation, and nearly 
of the same age, with the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, uses language in relation to the fortitude shown 
by the Maccabees, under their tortures, and the bene- 
fits derived to Israel from their sufferings, which e- 
quals, if it does not transcend, the strongest expres- 
sions of substitution and expiatory suffering used by 


* “Foo multa tacui, multa pertuli, multa concessi, multa meo 
quodam dolore, in vestro timore, sanayi.’*»—Cic. Orat. iv. in 
Calilinam. Vide Cleric. in Esai. li. 5. 

+ Mihi, si heec conditio Consulatus data est, ut omnes acerbi- 
tates omnes dolores, cruciatusque perferrem ; feram, von solum 
fortiter, sed etiam lioenter, dummodo meis laboribus vobis popu- 


1 oque Romano dignitas salusque pariatur...—Cicero, ap, Cleric. 


ut supra, t Isat. li, 5. 
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the sacred writers in speaking of our Lord. After 
his long account of their firmness and their death, un- 
der the tortures inflicted by command of Antiochus, he 
says: These men, therefore, having been sanctified 
of God, have attained this slory—(of standing by the 
throne of God and enjoying a happy eternity)—and 
not this glory only ; but it was throagh them, having 
become, as it were, the ransom of a sinful people, that 
the enemies of our nation were defeated,—the tyrant 
punished—and the dishonour of our country wiped 
away :—and, by the blood of these pious men, and the 
propitiation of their death, divine Providence effected 
the salvat‘on of oppressed Israel.’’* This last exam- 
ple of the figurative use of sacrificial language, being 
from a Jewish writer, who is speaking of men that de- 
voted themselves upon the altar of their religion and 
their country, is particularly illustrative of the lan- 
guage of other Jewish writers when speaking of one 
who also devoted himself to dishonor and death for 
the benefit of his brethren ; and who also, having been 
sanctified by the Father,t was, in consideration of his 
obedience unto death, highly exalted by him,t and 
crowned with glory and honor.§ But we need not go 
abroad for examples of the use of sacrificial language 
in relation to men and things, to the full as bold and 
as strong as the sacred writers use in relation to Christ. 
The sacred writers themselves, especially those of 
them who most frequently use this language in re- 
spect to Christ, use it not less frequently in connex- 
ion with other subjects; and that, too, without ever 
having been understood as speaking literally. 


Does Peter say that “Christ suffered for us ?°"|| He 
suffered in such a sense that “we also may follow his 
steps.’ But, if he suffered as a literal sacrifice to 
God, as an expiation for sin, does it not follow that 


* Vide Josephus ‘De Maccabais,” § 17.—Vide et 2 Maccab. 
vii. 37, 38. in the LXX, t John x. 36. 
t Phil. i. 8. 9. ) Fleb. ii. 9. | 1 Pet. iz, 21. 
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we must suffer for cthers as a sin offering—that the 
servants to whom these words are addressed, should 
suffer as a sacrifice to God for their masters’ sins? 
Did Christ “become poor, or live in poverty, for our 
sake 2°°* Paul, also, “endured all things for the elect’s 
sake that they also might obtain salvation”*t Cana 
strorger text be produced, from the New Testament, 
to prove that Christ was delivered to death for our 
sake, than this of Paul, toa very different purpose: 
“For we, who live, are al ays delivered unto death for 
Jesus? sake.’ ‘t Did Christ suffer in our behalf, or for 
our sake ? Paul says to the Philippians, “unto you it is 
given, in behalf of Christ, not only to believe in him, 
but to suffer for his sake.”? Does he say to the Chris- 
tians at Ephesus that “Christ hath given Agee hae 
us an offering and a sacrifice to God ?°§ To those 
at Rome|| he says, “I beseech you, neha a by the 
mercies of God, “that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God.” ‘To the Philip- 
pians he says, “If 1 be offered upon the sacrifice of 
your faith, I joy and rejoice with you all:” and to 
Timothy he says, when he feels that his labors must 
soon close, “Il am now ready to be offered,’ or more 
correctly, Z am already poured out as an offering.** 
What is meant, by this language, but that the aged 
apostle was exhausted, that he had worn himself out, 
in the discharge of the duties of the office to which he 
had been called of God? Can we suppose that Paul 
considered himself as a literal sacrifice? that he pre- 
sented himself, or besought the Roman Christians to 
resent themselves to God, as a propitiatory offering? 
If not, why should we not give a metaphorical con- 
struction to similar, but not stronger language, in 
relation to Christ ; who also fell a victim,—a nobler 
and a spotless victim,—to the cause that had been 


* 2 Cor. viii. 9. +2 Tim. ii. 10. ¢ 2 Cor. iv. 2. 
§ Eph. v. 2. | Rom. xii. 1. 9 Phil. u. 17. 


*#2 Tim. tv. 6, 
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committed to him ?—Paul was the minister of Christ 
unto the Gentiles, that the offering up of the Gentiles 
might be acceptable, being sanctified by the same 
Holy Spirit.* Has Christ given himself for us a sa- 
erifice to God, for a sweet smelling savor ?+ The 
charity, which the Philippians sent by Epaphroditus 
to Paul, was an odor of sweet smell, a sacrifice, 
acceptable, well pleasing unto God.t Were the Gen- 
tiles offered asa literal sacrifice to God? Do we give 
a strict construction to that language, which calls the 
charitable contributions of Christians to each other a 
sacrifice? If not, it is according to the usages of 
language, and especially of the language of the New 
Testament; to apply to persons and things indiffe- 
rently, and in a figurative sense, the language which 
was strictly applicable to the proper sacrifices of the 
Mosaic law. 

in as much, then, as the sacrificial language of the 
New Testament when applied to all persons may be, 
and applied to all except Jesus must be, understood fig- 
uratively; it certainly may be so understood when 
applied to him. And, in as much as a literal con- 
struction of that language in the several texts where 
he is the subject of discourse, would make those texts 
contradictory to other passages of scripture, to facts, 
and to themselves, we conclude that the metaphorical 
sense must be adopted. 

Or shall we, disregarding the opposition of these 
texts when literally construed to each other, to plain 
declarations of scripture and to multiplied scriptural 
as wel: as other historical facts—shall we still insist 
upon construing them literally ? and, giving up our 
reason and our faith to the consequences of sucha 
construction, shall we believe, as the letter would 
compel us to believe, that our Lord was not only a 
real sacrifice, but every sort of sacrifice >—that he is 
now, a federal or testamentary sacrifice,§ whose blood 

*Rom. xv. 16. t Eph. v. 2. t Phil. av. 18. 

$Matt. xxvi. 28. Mark xiv. 24, Luke-xxii.20. 1 Cor, xi. 24. 
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is to ratify a covenant: now, a piacular offering, 
whose blood is to make an atonement for sin:* and 
now, a passover, to commemorate our deliverance 
from sin and death ? Shall we believe now, that he 
was offered,t and now that he offered upt or sacrific- 
ed§ himself 2 Shall we believe that he is now the of- 
fering, and now the priest who makes the offering ?| 
If we are prepared to plunge into depths of belief like 
these, looking tu the letter as the only guide of our 
faith, what shali restrain us from going on, and believ- 
ing that Jesus is a vine,{ anda way,** and a doortt 
and a corner stone ;tt and all this, at the same time 
that he is a shepherd§§ and a lin) and the bnght and 
morning star 29 Are we prepared to sdopta system 
of construing the scriptures which shall lead us into 
such gross inconsistencies ? and shall we delude our- 
selves with the idea that these are the deep things of 
God ? Shall we follow the letter, when it will compel 
us to believe that our Lord has assumed so many dif- 
ferent forms, and that he acted and sufferedinso many 
inconsistent characters, at the moment when, on the 
same principle, we are required to believe that Jesus 
Christ is the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever ?*** 

Shall we not rather believe that, in much of what 
the early disciples of Jesus said of him, they spoke, as 
all orientals speak, in a highly figurative style? Re- 
garding him as the greatest of the prophets, and the 
most illustrious of the teachers who had come from 
God, was it wonderful that they should apply to him 
every title of dignity and glory ? Recently converted, 
as they had been, from a religion abounding in sacri- 
fices, was it not natural for them, especially when ad- 
dressing those who had been educated in the same re- 
ligion, to speak of their new faith in terms which had 


* 1 Pet. ii. 24. 2 Cor- v. 21. Eph. v. 2. t Heb. ix. 28. 


t Heb. ix. 14. § Hebix. 26. || Heb, ix. 11. 
{7 John xv. 1. ** Jobn xiv. 6. tt John x. 1.7. 9. 
Eph. i. 20. 1 Peter ii. 6. § John x. 11. 


| Rev. v. 5. TF Rev. ii. 28. *** Heb. xiii. 8. 
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been famuiar to them from their childhood? Admir- 
ing, as they did, the virtues of their Lord, and deeply 
affected, as they must have been, by the sufferings by 
which those virtues were called forth and proved ; 
their feelings must have been excited, whenever he 
was the subject of their thoughts or their discourse, to 
more than their ordinary warmth, and to a neglect of 
the cold and studied correctness of the careful rhet- 
orician. When they considered that their master had 
fallen a victim to his own fidelity, and to the envy of 
others, what was more natural than that they should 
speik of him asa sacrifice P—a sacrifice, now of one 
kind and now of another, according to their own cir- 
cumstances at the time they were speaking, or to the 
other subjects of their discourse, or ‘to the particular 
benefit which had resulted to the world from what he 
had done or suffered? When, either in prophetic 
Vision, or ina rational anticipation of what must be 
effected by the religion of Jesus, they looked forward 
to the ultimate reformation of mankind—to the dis- 
pelling of the darkness of ignorance and sin from the 
face of the earth, what more natural than that they 
should call him “the lamb of God that taketh away 
the sinef the world?” If the new covenant is sealed 
or ratified by his death, his is “the blood of the cove- 
nant,” and the gospel itself is “the new covenant in 
his blood.”? Han apostle is comparing the new con- 
verts to a mass of unleavened bread, this bread, being 
eaten at the passover, brings that festival to his mind ; 
but Christ was crucified on the eve of the feast of un- 
leavened bread; and then “Christ is himself our pas- 
sover who was sacrificed for us.” 

The same kind of construction will guide us in oth- 
er similar passages, and enable us to preserve, unim- 
peached, the best faculties of our nature, our rever- 
ence for the sacred oracles, and, above all, the adorable 
excellence of the divine character. It will enable us 
more correctly to understand the documents of our 
religion, more gratefully to rejoice in the light which 
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they shed upon our path here, and upon our prospects 
hereafter, and more readily to convert to our spiritual 
nourishment and strength, the bread of life which 
came down from heaven in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


== 
DISSERTATION ON FUTURE PUNISHMENT. NO. V~ 


It has become a common saying among us, that man 
will be punished as long as he is a sinner, and no lon- 
ger. he proposition, no doubt, is a good one ; but 
the inferences usually drawn from it, we conceive te 
be fallacious. We find it pressed upon us, with no 
siuall degree of confidence on the part of our oppos- 
ing brethren, that when man ceases to commit sin, he 
ceases to be a sinner, and as he is not supposed to 
commit sin in a future state, he is net thought to 
be a sinner, and of course not considered a proper 
subject of punishment. Weare willing to grant there 
is something plausible in all this ; but we are prepar- 
ed to say there is as much fallacy in the position, as 
there is pluusibility. | 

With a view to direct our inquiries to this point, 
let us consider what constitutes any one a@ sinner.— 
We read that “sin is the transgression of the law.” 
He who commits sin, then, transgresses the law, and 
by it is condemned as a sinner. An inquiry which 
is now essential tu the subject in discussion, is whe- 
ther a man is a sinner, only while in the actual com- 
mission of sin. If this is the case, we confess we are 
in the wrong ; but if not, our ground is tenable.— 
Here permit us first, to introduce an argument from 
the pen of an opposer on this subject, expressed in 
the following words: 


“That I’m a sinner, Lord, I own; 
But thou in mercy gave thy Son 
For wretches such as me.” 


We are at liberty to take for granted, that the writer 


of these lines, in making this confession, did make 
25 
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a good one, and consequently did not commit sin in 
doing it; notwithstanding according to the confession 
he was a sinner, when it appears he did not commit 
sin. The inferences from this position appear irre- 
sistible. And as these lines were composed for gen- 
eral use, it establishes the universality of the applica- 
tion from the mouth of an opposing brother, that a 
man may be a sinner when he is not in actual com- 
mission of sin. 


Let us now take a more general view of the ques-. 


tion. Does the thief cease to be a thief, because he 
is confined in a prison and cannot steal? Does the 
robber cease to be such, because he wants opportunity P 
or the murderer, merely because he survives the last 
act of slaying his fellow-being? The answer to all 
these questions is plain, and goes clearly to show that 
a man’s character may outlive the actual perpetration 
of his deeds. {n fact the moral influence of every la- 
bor is consequent to the labor itself. “The wages of 
sin is death.” 

To the point under consideration, let us here intro- 
duce the case of Joseph’s brethren. Should we sup- 
pose the remorse of conscience to be the proper pun- 
ishment of sin, which idea well coincides with the 
views of our opposers, we have here an instance of its 
duration far beyond the period of the perpetration of 
their crimes. After their father Jacob was dead, and 
one might suppose the whole matter was put to rest, 
Joseph’s brethren went and fell down before his face ; 
and they said, Behold we are thy servants. 

No position appears more evicent than the idea that 
the moral character of a man which takes its rise from 
his works is not confined in its duration to the actual 
perpetration of his deeds. The contrary idea destroys 
every proper ground of civil punishment ; for no civil 
authority can take cognizance of an act till after it is 
committed. Of course such authority must punish 

eople, not in the act of disobedience, but for it; or 
it cannot punish them at all. We admit, the laws of 
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God are not wholly thus confined. They may take 
cognizance of an act while it is committirg ; but they 
seldom consider him duly punished for it, till some 
time after its perpetration. The evangelists inform 
us that Barabbas, whom the Jews desired should be 
released instead of Jesus, was a robber. They give 
him this character at the time when both he and our 
Lord were arraigned at the tribunal of Pilate, tho 
Barabbas was then a prisoner, arid no doubt had com- 
mitted no robbery for considerable time. 

The idea of men’s being punished in a future state 
of being for sins committed in this, we find much harp- 
ed upon in the discourses and writings of those who 
oppose the doctrine of future punishment. On the 
relative connexion between a future and the present 
state, we have already offered a few thoughis. We 
are willing to admit that if there be no proper and 
relative connexion between the two states, punisf- 
ment ina future state, for sins committed in this, would 
be absurd. But we hope this relative connexion will 
not be denied. 

The term sin comprises not only the outward acts 
so named, but often the poisonous and deadly conse- 
quences of moral depravity that commonly follows.— 
Hence itis very evident that a person must be account- 
ed a sinner, till he shall be cleansed from its moral 
pollution, altho he should not be always found in the 
perpetration of crimes. It does not follow then of un- 
deniable consequence, because we do not expect men 
will rob, cheat, and plunder in a future state, that they 
are not sinners in sucha state. If it be made evident 
from scripture that men are exposed to punishment in 
a future state, for sin, as many of us verily believe, it 
needs something stronger to refute the doctrine, than 
for a few men to say, it cannot be, because in that state 
there can be no sin. 

There is a passage in the Proverbs of Solomon that 
is much urged against the doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments. “Behold, the righteous shall be 
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recompensed in the earth, muclt more the wicked and 
the sinner.” Chap. xi. 31. By some it is concluded 
from this passage that if the righteous be recompensed 
in the earth, they can have no recompense elsewhere ; 
and if the wicked are to be recompensed in the earth, 
they can have no other recompense, than while they 
live here. If we add to any of these recompenses, we 
give them a double recompense. If it be any other 
than while they are alive on this earth it is a denial of 
the text. But what can a reward in the earth be, ex- 
cept in those things that belong to the earth? Not any 
thing, say they. What shall we then say of the words 
of Christ ? “Blessed are ye when men shall revile you. 
- «+. Rejoice and be exceeding glad ; for great is 
your reward in heaven ; for so persecuted they the 
prophets which were before you.”” Matt. v. 11, 12.— 
The proverbs of Solomon were designed for general 
wWaxims of human life. They have seldom any refer- 
ence to a future state, either of happiness or misery. 
We have no reason to believe they were designed to 
teach us the principles of christianity, any further than 
those principles are embraced in the course of human 
actions here. As faras the design of their application 
extends, they are undoubtedly true, but fall much 
short of embracing a complete account of the divine 
eccnomy:in relation to man. We have reason to be- 
lieve the above text quoted from Proverbs, has been 
pressed into a service where it did not belong, and not 
only so, but made to occupy a very important ground 
in that service. 

A passage in the New Testament made to occupy a 
very prominent part in this controversy, is found in 
Rom. vi. 7. “For he that is dead is freed from sin.” 
It would seem that the apostle was sufficiently plain 
in the use of this passage to be clearly understood. 
In the 2d verse of this chapter, he asks, “how shall we 
that are dead to sin live any longer therein?” 4 dead- 
ness to sin was the subject of his writing. Again, In 
the Gth verse, “Knowing this, that our old man is cru- 
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cified with him that the body of sin might be destroyed, 
that henceforth we should not serve sin.”? Altho 
Christ’s death and resurrection in connexion with ours 
are a literal death and resurrection as described in tkis 
chapter of the Apostle’s ; yet our death as the effect of 
his is so plainly pointed out, as to make it evident that 
this «leadness is a deadness to sin and not a deadness 
to the natural body, as our opposers strenuously con- 
tend. 

Having offered to a generous and enlightened public 
these few arguments in support of a future retribution, 
we think we shall continue these series of numbers 
on future punishment no further. We had calculated 
to have offered something on its superior advantage 
in point of moral tendency, in another number, which 
may be done some future day, should occasion require. 
It may be, that the Lord will now visit us with peace ; 
and we wish to show our brethren and the world every 
possible mark of conciliation and accommodation. 
Tho we would not flatter them that we are disposed 
to relinquish any proper right in faith or practice, 
we would use all possible means to live peaceably 
with all men. Whenever our opposers are disposed 
to submit this subject to an enlightened public, and 
perhaps they now are, without furthe bor, we have 
no disposition to keep alive the contr — sy. 





PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE IN FAV‘ IVERSAL 
SALVATION. NO. 2. 

Exodus xx. 5,6. “For I the Lord thy God ama 
jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me; and shewing mercy unto thou- 
sands of them that love me, and keep my command- 
ments.”’ 

Psalm xxx. 5. “For his anger endureth but a mo- 
ment; in his favor is life: weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 

Q5 * 
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Psalm ciii. 8,9. “The Lord is merciful and gta- 


cious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy. He will 
not always chide; neither will he keep his anger for- 
ever.” 

Jer. iii. 12. “For Iam merciful, saith the Lord, and 
I will not keep anger forever.” 

Lamen. iil. $1, 32,33. “For the Lord will not cast 
off forever; but tho he cause grief, yet will he have 
compassion according to the multitude of his mercies. 
For he doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the child- 
ren of men.” 

Ezekiel xvi. 42. “So will I make my fury toward 
thee to rest, and my jealousy shall depart from thee, 
and I will be quiet, and wiil be no more angry.” 


REMARKS. 

The above passages borrow much of their phraseo- 
logy from the actions and passions of men Such ex- 
pressions as, my fury, my jealousy, I will be quiet, &c. 
we are not to understand as literally true of God, as 
we understand them when applied to man. ‘They ex- 
press analogous ideas, so far as is consistent with the 
divine perfections. 

We find the above passages much in favor oi uni- 
versal salvation from the idea that they all represent 
mercy as superabundant. The following remarks on 
the first passage are taken from-the Commentary of 
Dr. Adam Clarke. 

“Visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren. This necessarily implies—if the children walk 
in the steps of their fathers. For no man can be con- 
demned by divine justice for a crime of which he was 
never guilty, see Ezek. xviii. Idolatry is however 
particularly intended ; and visiting sins of this kind, 
refers principally to national judgements. By with- 
drawing the divine protection, the idolatrous Israelites 
were delivered up into the hands of their enemies, 
from whom, the gods in whom they trusted, could not 
deliver them. This, God did to the third and fourth 
generation, i. e. successively ; as may be seen in every 
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. part of the Jewish history, aud particularly in the 
| book of Judges. And this, at last, because the grand, 
and the only effectual and lasting means, in his hand, 
of their final deliverance from idolatry ; for it is well 
known that after the Babylonish captivity, the Israel- 
ites were so completely saved from idolatry, as never 
to have disgraced themselves by it, as they had for- 
merly done. These national judgements thus contin- 
ued from generation to generation, appear to be what 
are designed by the words in the text, visiting the sins 
of the fathers upon the children, &c. 

“Verse 6. And shewing mercy unto thousands. 
Mark: even those who love God, and keep his com- 
mandments, merit nothing from him; and therefore 
the salvation and blessedness which these enjoy, come 
from the mercy of God. Shewing mercy, &c. What 
a disproportion between the works of justice and mer- 
ey! Justice works to the third or fourth, mercy to 
thousands of generations.” 

One of the aforenamed texts says, “the Lord will 
not keep anger forever.” What is this but saying his 
judgements or punishments will come to an end: We 
repeat, whatever his anger, or the afflictions thereby 
occasioned may be, his mercy is superabundant, and 
prevails in the end. “Ye have heard of the patience 
of Job,”? says a divine writer, “and seen the end of the 
Lord, that the Lord is very pitiful and of tender mer- 
cy.” 
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For the Christian Repository. 

Mr. Epiror, 

By admitting the following statements in your peri- 
edical publication you will much oblige your friend. 

For some years past, I have been a nember of the 
Calvinistic Baptist Church in Sutton, N. H. but in 
consequence of a difficulty between myself and Elder 
Nathan Ames, the present pastor of that Church, con- 
cerning the upsetting of a Mr. Fifield’s beehive, the 
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Church have severed me from their communion by 
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excommunication, and, as I conceive, wrongfully. 
In the upsetting of the aforenamed beehive, there were 
certain persons implicated, among whom was my son. 
Others concluded it was upset ‘by hogs. In conse- 
quence of contradictory statements made by Eider 
Aines, as T regret to have occasion to say, I believe 
Eide: Ames and the Church found themselves in «if- 
ficuity, and have taken the course they have, tending 
so much to the i injury of my character. [have hitherto 
sought for redress of grievances, and sought in vain. 
As whe last resort, | would hereby inform my brethren 
and the public, when ali other means of a proper ad- 
justinent of these difficulties fail, lL have fuliy conclad- 
ed to lay these transactions before the public, with 
suitable testimony to vindicate my tjéred character. 
It is my sincere wish that these cifficulties may be 
settled in a gospel manner; and I trust I stand ready 
to ac knowledge wy faults, so far as | am convinced of 
them, in the light of the understanding which my be- 
nevolent Creator has given me. 


EZEKIEL LITTLE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NORTHERN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALISTS. 


The members of the Northern Association of Universalists 
met in Council, according to appointment, at the house of Mr. 
Jostan Simonns, in Whiting, County of Addison. Vermont, on 
Tuesday evening, the last of September, 1823; and after 
uniting in solenm and devout prayer with Br. Loveland , organ- 
ized by choosing, 

Br. 8. C. LovELtanpn, Moderator. 
Br. R. BARTLETT. Clerk. 
Br. D. Sxinnen, Assestant Clerk. 


Appointed Brs J. Bassit, A. Kinsman, and§, C, LovELAnp, 
a Committee, to receive requests for letters of fellowship, or 
ordination, if any there be. 

Adjourned till 8 o’clock, Wednesday Morning. 

Prayer by Br. R. Bartlett. 

Wednesday Morning, met and opened the business of the 
Council, by uniting in prayer with Br. A. Priest. 
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Proceeded to read the letters from the several Churches and 
Societies in fellowship with this Association, and found them 
expressing good tidings of good. 


Order of Public Service for Wednesday. 


MORNING SERVICE. 

Introductory prayer, by Br. R. Bartlett. 

Sermon, Br. D. Skinner. Text, Genesis xxviii. 12. **And he 
dreamed, and behold, aladder set upon the earth, and the top 
of it reached to heaven: and, behold, the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending on it.” 

Concluding prayer, Br. A. Priest. 


AFTERNOON SERVICE. 
Introductory prayer by Br. L. Willis. 
Sermon, Br. 8S. C. Loveland. Text, Matt. xxii. 37, 38, 39. 


“Jesus said unto him, thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 


thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This 
is the first and great commandment. And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”’ 

Concluding prayer, Br. C. R. Marsh. 


EVENING SERVICE, 

Introductory prayer, Br. S. C. Loveland. 

Sermon, Br. L. Willis. Text, Deut. xxxiii. 16, 17. ‘Let the 
blessing come upon the head of Joseph, and upon the top of the 
head of him that was separated from his brethren. His glory 
is like the firstling of his bullock, and his horns are like the 
horns of unicorns: with them he shall push the people together 
to the ends of the earth: and they are the ten thousands of 
Ephraim, and they are the thousands of Manasseh.” 

Concluding prayer, Br. J. Babbit. 


Attended to the report of ministering brethren, appointed last 
year to visit and represent the present state of the Churches 
and Societies belonging to this Association, who gave us joyful 
and refreshing tidings. 

Adjourned till 8 o’clock, Thursday. 


Thursday morning—met according to adjournment, and open- 
ed the business of the council, by uniting in solemn and devout 
prayer with Br. R. Bartlett. 


Attended to areport of the committee appointed to receive 
requests for letters of fellowship, and ordination, who reported 
in favor of ordaining Brs. Asa Priest, Dolphus Skinner, Lemuel! 
Willis, and Charles KR. Marsh. 

This report was accepted. 
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Arrangemeni of the Public Exercises for Thursday. 
MOKNING SERVICE. 

Introductory prayer by Br. D. Skinner. 

Sermon by Br. A. Kinsman. Text, Matthew x. 7. ‘*And, 
as ye go, preach.” 

Concluding prayer by Br. L. Willis. 

AFTERNOON SERVICE. 

Introductory prayer by Br. S. C. Loveland. 

Sermon by Br. R. Bartlett. Text, James iii. 17. ‘But the 
wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
and vasy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality, and without hypocrisy.” 

Consecrating prayer by Br. J. Babbit. 

Delivery of the Scriptures and charge by Br. S. C. Loveland. 

Right hand of fellowship by Br. A Kinsman. 

Concluding prayer by Br. R. Bartlett. 

Attended on the report of a committee from the General 
Convention. 

Adjourned the Association to meet at Whitehall, (N. Y.) on 
the first Wednesday and Thursday in October, 1824. 

Prayer by Br. L. Willis. 

SAMUEL C. LOVELAND, Moderator. 
ROBERT BARTLETT, Clerk. 
DOLPHUS SKINNER, Assistant Clerk. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The sermons contained in this volume are from the 
pen of Br. Edward Turner, except the one in the first 
number. We trust they will be read with interest 
and satisfaction. 

Mr. Ezekiel Little, whose notice to his once Bap- 
tist brethren is inserted in this number, has been a 
member of the church from which he has been excom- 
municated, for some years; and with good reputation 
has sustained both offices of deacon and clerk of that 
church. We have only to say further, we hope the 
wrong, in this matter, will fall where it ought, and an 
amicable settlement follow. 














This number brings us to the close of the present 
volume. To the patronizers of this work, the Editor 
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ers his respects, and still solicits a further contin- 
e of their favors. Those agents (for those are 
dered such to whom the bundles have been di- 
) who wish to discontinue their agency, will 
e to engage others, and seasonably inform us at 


fice. 
Ovituary. 


Died, in Plymouth, June 3, 1820, Mrs. MAry Bovwnror, 
wife of Deacon Amos Boynton, in the 77th year of her age. 
Novemb- r 15th, 1823, Deacon Amos BoxnTon, in his 79th 
year. Deacon Boynton was, for many years, a member of the 
Congregational Church in Plymouth, in which he officiated as 
Deacon’ He ever sustained a good reputation as a religious 
and moral man, and was scrupulously exact iu the perf.rmance 
of religious duties, according to the rules of life embraved by 
our fathers. At ihe time of the excommnuication of his son, 
Isaiah Boynton. Esq. the account of which is contained in the 
first number of the third volume of the Christian Repository, he 
withdrew from the Church. We know not that he ever full 
embraced our views of universal salvation; but seemed to be 
one that desired to see the day of Christ. aud ready to rejoice 
at the universal spread of gospel light and truth. 

In the same town, Jan. 16, Widow Mo.Liy VAGE, in the 73d 
year of her age. 

At Weston, Jan. 7, Mr. GipEon PEASE, In the 67th yexr of 
his axe. He wasa brother in the faith of that gospel, which 
some are pleased to term damnable heresy, and persevered faith- 
fully ‘unto death.” ** lhe righteous hath hope in his death.” 

In Caldwell, N.Y Feb 7, Mrs Caty WcFARLAND, aged 79, 
—Feb. 24. her husband. Mr. Josep McfAaRLanp, aged 75. 
They had lived together 54 years. They were ardent in their 
tokens of sincere affection. A few moments before Mrs. 
McFarland expired, she called her husband to her, and em- 
bracing him with her dying hips, bid him, farewell. The kiss of 
affection he returt.ed after her decease. About an hour before 
his departure, he bowed on his knees. and prayed to the Father 
of spirits, he might be delivered from this world of pain and 
grief, and that his spirit might unite with that of his departed 
friend, and the spirits of just men made perfect. He was a firm 
believer in God’s unbounded grace and impartial goodness to 
all men, and rejoiced in the same at the hour of death. 

In Reading, March 22, Mrs. Mima Fax, wife of Mr, Thomas 
Fay, aged 72. 
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4 : The following lines were written by Miss Minerva Mayo, of Or- 
. i ange, Mass. a few days before her death, which took place, 
4 June 9, 1822. 


WHAT’s THIS WORLD TO ME? 


I view the earth with all its sweets, 
a a i see each verdant tree, 
p I see the sun send forth its heats; 
but what's this world to me? 


*Tis but a dream of discontent, 
When bope bas turn’d the Key, 

And Jeit ine here now to lament, 
And what’s this world to me? 


1 soon shail gain the hopeful prize, 
Retin’d trom vanity, 

And with that spirit | shall rise,--- 
Then what’s this world to me? 


*Tis but a shadow in disguise, 
To what | soon shall se; 

A home of life beyoud the skies 
Says, what’s this world to me? 


© jet me have fair wisdom’s wings, 
4nd | will soon be free ; 

Ili go and Jeave all meaner things, 
t or what’s this world to me ? 





\ *Tis nothing in my Jonging eyes, 
Re It soon from us will flee ; 
But there is one that never dies, 
Aud what’s this world to me ? 


Yon lightning’s sharp and whirling power 
Bade my faint spirit be 

Resign’d, and wait the destin’d hour ;— 
But what’s this world to me? 


The hour has come, I’m going home 
With him who’s paid my fee ; 

I do not fear the grave or tomb; 

" He’s made a home for me. 





‘ He’s made a home for every soul, 

Gi For all that’s im the sea ; 

ie And al! thet death and hel! have stole ; 
Now what's this world to me? 











